STORY   AND   DRAMATISATION

Hans Andersen, from the Andrew Lang Fairy Books,
from George MacDonald or Dasent's Popular Norse
Tales.

Between six and seven years, children sometimes ask
at the end of a story, "Is it true?" This is probably a
sign that the age of complete credulity is passing and
that the children are beginning to distinguish between
fact and fancy. The question does not necessarily
mean that a child no longer wishes to hear a fairy tale,
but rather that he feels the need of some standard of
judgment which will help him to draw the line between
what does or can happen, and what is entirely unlikely
to happen in the real world.

We should satisfy the children's minds on this point.
Even children of six are able to understand the differ-
ence between the facts or happenings of a tale, which
may not be true to fact, and that underlying cctruth"
to which reference has been made above.

Some children, during this stage of search for reality,
do show a definite distaste for fairy tales. For these
children, in particular, but for all children between
seven and eight, we should also tell some form of true
tale. There are so many stories of modern times as well
as hero tales of former days from which to choose, that
we should have little difficulty in finding just the right
kmd of tale for our purpose. The daily newspapers, for
instance, often give brief notices of simple deeds of
courage, such as the rescue of a child or animal from
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